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The American Character 
By FRANK D. REEVE 


HE ANALYSIS of the character of a nation is a task often 

undertaken by writers for various reasons: by a for- 
eigner with the curiosity of a visitor in a new land; by the 
native with an ax to grind or to test his powers of observa- 
tion and understanding. In the case of our country, the 
task is a particularly difficult one because it may be ques- 
tioned whether the “American” has yet been produced out 
of this melting-pot of nationalities. But since the first 
settlers landed at Jamestown and Plymouth, sufficient time 
has elapsed for some traits to develop. Whether these 
traits are al! peculiarly American, or whether they are part 
and parcel of human character in general, the reader may 
judge for himself. To the extent that they are American, 
environment played an important part in their development. 

The early colonists eked out an existence in isolated 
communities along the banks of the streams and bay shores 
of the Atlantic coast, drawing on the resources of sea and 
land for a living. Gradually they filled in the back-country, 
building their settlements from Maine to Georgia and from 
the ocean to the mountains. Their economy and their cul- 
ture were gradually influenced and modified on the ever- 
widening frontier. This was the seed-time of America. 

In the nineteenth century the embryonic nation 
reached a period of rapid development. In those years the 
immigrant entered an environment pulsating with the spirit 
of a growing country. He was thrown upon his own re- 
sources (usually scanty in a monetary sense, but rich in 
courage and willingness to work). Spurred on by the abun- 
dant opportunities to gain a stake and stimulated by liberty 
of speech and the right to vote, he entered with zest upon 
his venture of seeking fortune in the New World. 
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And what a venture it was! He was engulfed in a wave 
of humanity rolling from coast to coast, fashioning a new 
homeland out of a “howling wilderness.” The earlier years 
of the century were marked by localism in thought and in- 
terest. But modern inventions furnished strong instruments 
for unity. The highway and canal, railroad and telegraph, 
brought communion of the parts with the whole, and out of 
the conflict of opinions, the friction between clashing inter- 
ests, East against West, North against South, Puritanism 
against frontier laxity, the American character was shaped. 
The product still needs the refining touch of the artist Time, 
but the outlines are clearly discernible. 

The American is an individual par excellence, whether 
acting solely by himself or in a group. The word coéperation 
is not foreign to him in meaning or practice, but in codperat- 
ing with others he does not lose sight of himself. He will 
cooperate whether it is in the raising of a neighbor’s log 
cabin in the days of the frontier or in the creation of a cor- 
poration to erect the highest skyscraper on the land. If he 
accepts the leadership of another, it is not as neophyte gazing 
on divinity, nor with any atittude of hero-worship. Rather. 
American coéperative groups work on a basis of equality, 
with the individual member laboring under the conviction 
that he could do the task as well as the one appointed to 
direct the group action. His work is performed in the spirit 
that he is doing a single and personal task, directed, of 
course, toward the common group objective, but marked by 
the genius of his own touch. The leader is not perched on 
some high point, remote and distant, but is a person whom he 
knows, one whom he can talk to and criticize, argue with and 
even present suggestions to. It is hard for Americans to 
accept dictators wherever they appear, in government, labor 
unions, universities, or industrial management. 

Nor is the dictator in the American family any more 
desirable. Children are guided by parental instruction 
through the formative years, but their individualism crops 
out early, and at varying ages they drop their dependence 
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on the elders. The family group seldom remains together 
in the home town, but scatters over the length and breadth 
of the county, state, or nation. Sentimental ties remain as a 
permanent bond, and financial assistance may be prolonged 
into early adulthood, but the sons and daughters seek their 
own careers with a minimum of influence from the parents, 
and a maximum of confidence in their own abilities. 

Self-reliance is a corollary to the individualism of the 
American, and he expresses it in many ways. He is a jack- 
of-all-trades and will try many things to make a living, or 
for adventure. He may not always be capable of completing 
what he undertakes, but that possibility does not deter him 
from trying. With a fortune awaiting around the corner, he 
will make the turn, sometimes on “two wheels” in his haste. 
Whether speculating in western lands or in a suburban lot, 
buying stocks on margin or investing pennies in a ham- 
burger stand, gambling on a wildcat oil well or the turn of 
a card in poker, he plunges in, confident of himself. If the 
fates rule adversely, he calls a certain stoicism to his aid. 
Even in trivial matters his independent nature asserts itself. 
A squeaking door hinge does not call for the services of an 
expert mechanic, it is silenced by a squirt from the home 
oil can; and it is a simple task to hammer a loose nail, paint 
the yard fence, change a tire on the automobile, repair the 
house wiring, or adjust the furnace. 

Self-confidence in the use of his hands has its counter- 
part in the wagging of the tongue. The American is more 
interested in talking than in listening; so conversation tends 
to become one-sided. In case rival opinions penetrate the 
ear-drum, they are not necessarily accepted. He has con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and does not change them lightly. 
This confidence, at times, shades into intolerance; not the 
stern, unbending kind of provincial New England, destroyed 
by the westward movement, but a rather mild one, more an 
indifference or even a slight contempt, sometimes amused, 
at opinions contrary to his own beliefs. Occasionally it may 
crop out in unfortunate group action in the field of politics 
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or religion, but such manifestations of character are rare 
rather than the norm. 

The individualism and confident self-reliance of the 
American finds its chief restraint in law. Yet he is impa- 
tient with such restraint. Outwardly acknowledging author- 
ity, yielding to the theory that this is a government of laws 
and not of men, nevertheless, he does not approach the 
law in the spirit of awe any more than he does the 
leaders in group undertakings. The law to him is something 
personal, something to be judged on its merits and accorded 
only the respect that it deserves in his opinion. He obeys 
the law in the light of his own common sense; it is not a 
serious matter if his judgment errs a trifle and the law is 
transgressed without injury to anyone. The speed limit may 
be thirty miles an hour, but forty is all right because the 
street is clear of traffic and the policeman is not in sight. If 
arrested for speeding, the culprit affords amusement for the 
benefit of passersby rather than an object lesson in the 
evil of law-breaking; the observer is not shocked by the 
transgressor, but holds him a foolish person for getting 
caught. So the problem for the American is to draw the line 
between the advisability of staying just within the law, 
particularly in regard to the more serious violations, and 
the desire to overstep it within the bounds of reason. 

Reluctant though he is to submit to legal restraint, law 
is looked upon as the great key to social progress and indi- 
vidual welfare. Consequently, legislative mills—national, 
state, and local—grind out endless statutes and ordinances 
framed to modify the conduct and practices of society in 
part or in whole. These laws in turn meet the supreme 
court of common sense and are modified to fit conduct. Many 
laws, in the end, serve only to amuse the antiquarian, like 
the rule requiring two trains, meeting at a crossing, to stop 
and wait until the other one passes before resuming their 
trip. 

With faith in the efficacy of law, but reluctance to sub- 
mit to it, the American is impatient with other artificial 
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lines laid out to guide his actions. Many decades of moving 
westward along natural routes, seeking the easiest and most 
direct way through forest and mountain, have left their 
impress upon his character. A winding pathway across a 
shady campus is a consumer of time, so the “please” sign is 
disregarded as the bends are shortened by walking on the 
grass. The highway that is governed in its directions by the 
right angles of the farmer’s homestead is unnatural and 
illogical, it must give way to a new road cutting across the 
field. And curves that cannot be taken at high speed must 
be straightened out so that the thrill and utility of the high- 
powered automobile may be enjoyed to the full. Environ- 
ment shapes his character, but environment in turn must be 
shaped. 

The American is an activist. “In deeds .. . he takes 
delight.”” They may be important or trivial matters, but they 
engage his attention, stimulate him, hurry him onward to 
their completion. He moves fast, he likes speed, horizontal 
or vertical, for short or long distances. By subway and ele- 
vator, train and airship, he goes about his daily routine. 
Aids are invented and constantly improved to expedite his 
movements. The pony-express was superseded by the rail- 
way mail, only to be supplanted by the air-mail. The slow 
freight train has been challenged by the high speed truck; 
and the streamlined passenger train competes with the 
automobile for the privilege of serving the hurrying Ameri- 
can. The typewriter, the dictaphone, telegraph, and tele- 
phone, the automat and corner lunch, all cater to his love of 
speed. He moves fast, he talks fast, and he eats fast. 

His pleasures are influenced by the desire to do some- 
thing that requires physical exertion, or affords an outlet 
for excess animal spirits. He uses his hands in producing 
something that is useful or ornamental, and he dissipates 
excess energy in dancing or drinking. He may cultivate a 
garden with much enthusiasm, or have a workshop tucked 
away in the basement of the house which makes possible the 
application of hand power to hammer and saw, plane and bit, 
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creating some object for the home and satisfying his activist 
urge. Sports, of course, are a basic factor in the routine of 
the American, and he devotes much time to them as partici- 
pant, observer, or critic. In drinking, the quick reaction from 
hard liquor is preferable to the slow tonic from sipping 
choice wine. 

The love of change is a corollary to his activism. The 
early lure of the West, the region of the setting sun, the 
“just beyond,” has left in its wake the desire to travel. Whe- 
ther a trip to the old country, a Sunday drive to the moun- 
tains, or a vacation jaunt across country, new sights must 
be viewed; a change of scenery is always welcome. Foreign 
lands and strange places lure him. “See America first” does 
not turn the tourist from Europe to his own country, it 
merely increases the total number of travelers. And the in- 
ventive genius of the American creates the means to pro- 
mote satisfaction for this urge. The low-priced automobile 
and the super-highway are the outlet for the pioneer restless- 
ness that led him to abandon his farm and seek a new one 
in greener pastures. 

For those who cannot travel, a modification of the im- 
mediate environment is an outlet for the love of change. An 
open field is an invitation to start a new sub-division for 
homes; the old dwelling must give way to changing styles 
in architecture and construction. Seldom does the third 
generation live in the family mansion. On the contrary, the 
house often has a brief life and loses its original identity in 
the task of serving the needs of the transient, or is razed to 
make way for a filling station. The appearance of the busi- 
ness section of town is constantly tampered with. New 
store fronts appear as though they were the result of a 
fairy wand weaving gently in the night while the owner 
slumbers. Awaken and behold the change. Main Street is 
different than it was yesterday. And with the change in the 
store front the stock is rearranged, and the latest scheme in 
interior decoration adopted. 
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The love of change is a manifestation of the zest of 
living and desire to sample it in all ways possible. The neces- 
sity to be doing something different leads to the new fads 
that constantly invade the horizon of his environment. New 
games, new sports, new dress; from Mah Jong to Monopoly, 
badminton to skiing, the hobble skirt to Empress Eugenie 
hats, the American samples the current modes as fast as 
they come and is always ready for more. The speed of 
change varies with individuals. Some will adopt new in- 
ventions more readily than others. A certain conservatism 
acts as a check to prevent a too bewildering transformation 
in habits or environment, but once a change is started, 
difficulty is found in resisting the movement. 

Standardization is the charge often hurled at the 
American, but it is not standardization in the sense of slavish 
imitation. Many minds can produce a great variety of inter- 
esting and new things, and Americans utilize the results of 
the inventive skill of the many. Although there may be 
thousands of new cars, and they may be found in the pos- 
session of a million people throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, they are of many models; the task of wearing 
them out is entrusted to numerous owners through the 
agency of the second-hand car dealer. New Easter bonnets 
are almost a necessity, but seldom does the watcher see two 
hats exactly alike. There are many modifications of archi- 
tectural style to choose from in home building; interior 
furnishings run the gamut of infinite variety; Main Street 
seldom has two store fronts exactly alike. Standardization? 
No. 

In personal adornment he is like a chameleon. His exte- 
rior appearance changes with the seasons, the seasonal 
changes lengthen into periods, and the periods make possible 
a history of costumes. Feminine dress presents a bewil- 
dering variety and rapidity of change. The photographic 
power of the mind is unable to retain a memory of their 
progress. Nor are men ultra-conservative. The changes in 
style are not so obvious as for women, but the close observer 
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can detect a slightly different slant to the shirt collar, a 
lengthened crease in the trouser legs, and three buttons on 
the sleeve where the style the season before demanded only 
two. 

Self confident and active, the American is ambitious to 
attain success in life, usually material success; but it is not 
a purely selfish motive, the mere desire to get rich. It is a 
complex intention. The erection of a business building on 
Main Street represents wealth, of course, but it may also 
represent pride in achievement. To the ordinary observer it 
may be just another structure, but to the owner it is the first 
brick building, or the tallest building, or the newest style 
building in town. It illustrates his ability in rising from 
poverty to wealth, in changing his social status from Tin 
Can Alley to Park Avenue, or making the transformation 
from a European peasant to an American Babbitt; it is the 
realization of an ideal in tangible form; namely material 
success. 

American parents are ambitious for their children. 
There is no fatalism that a child must follow in his parents’ 
footsteps, if the path has been unproductive. Parents are 
alert to provide advantages for the life voyage of their off- 
spring. If the parents fall short of their own life goal, the 
next generation must succeed. American parents fall prey 
to every itinerant book-seller with his attractive bound vol- 
umes which he claims may hold the open sesame for children. 
High schools are supported as the sine qua non in prepara- 
tion for adulthood, and the neighboring college is the ulti- 
mate step to the desired end. So the Americans pour into 
the halls of learning seeking the power for economic success, 
and for knowledge in the cultural sense. 

The American is not adjusted to the college, the insti- 
tution is adjusted to him. His materialistic desires find out- 
lets in practical courses that will lay the foundation for mak- 
ing a living, the attainment of economic security by ade- 
quate compensation in some honored profession. And after 
the necessary attention has been paid to school books, his 
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nature asserts itself in normal ways. The student follows 
sports with eagerness. New organizations are promoted, 
new societies formed, and campus politics are indulged in; 
the lure of the ballroom, the gathering in the coffee-shop, 
give vent to his activism. College life is simply a miniature 
of what is to follow and the character of the student has 
already received its fundamental markings of adulthood. 

The activism of the American evolves into emotionalism. 
He is subject to the influence of mob spirit whether at a 
lynching bee or a college sport, and oral or printed propa- 
ganda is potent in influencing his thinking. He loves excite- 
ment. A succesful pass in football brings the crowd to their 
feet in one spontaneous outburst of cheering. In baseball, 
a home run is much more satisfying than a squeeze play, 
while an error in umpiring leads to an outburst of passion 
that may bring the unlucky official a shower of bottles and 
miscellaneous junk from the grandstand. A gangster picture 
and the western thriller in the movies both satisfy the long- 
ing to be doing or to see others doing things that are excit- 
ing. If the price of the cinema is not at hand, a parade down 
the street will serve the purpose, and the American crowds 
the curbing to see the show in detail. The ring of the fire 
bells, the piercing shrill of the police siren, immediately 
arouses him and he rushes forth to see the happening, care- 
ful not to violate the law to more than a reasonable extent 
by following the fire engine too closely. 

Emotional, a lover of excitement, he falls an easy prey 
to those who exploit this characteristic. The politician speaks 
in sonorous phrases, appealing not to the auditors’ reason, 
but to his heart. ‘Two chickens in every pot” will catch the 
attention quicker than the technicalities of the tariff. Two 
chickens might appeal to the stomach too, but their possible 
existence is not tested by reason, the phrase is too emotion- 
ally satisfying. The big-time promoter presents his show on 
an elaborate scale, with fanfare and ballyhoo, and with 
some attraction that is new, or exotic, or even vulgar; it 
must be something different, like Jumbo the elephant, the 
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Rockettes, uniform in size and dancing with precision, or the 
fan dancer moving in the gloom of subdued lighting. 

The emotions are recognized as an aid to business. 
Modern advertising appeals to love, pride, greed, courage, 
adventure, and it is constantly seeking adjectives to express 
something bigger than colossal or better than best. This 
method for making a profit at the expense of the consumer 
is supplemented by taking advantage of his gullibility, a 
practice summed up in the slogan, “there is one born every 
minute,” a cynicism that reveals a blemish on our character 
in the form of shrewdness and unscrupulousness, confirmed 
in the principle, ‘Let the buyer beware.” Consequently, the 
way of business has been marked by callousness toward 
the welfare of the many, and the tricks of the promoter have 
often defrauded the individual. But the forces of good 
rally to the conflict with evil, and the goal of a better country 
and a better life affords a constant stimulus to group action 
for improvement, either through the agency of government 
or by hundreds of humbler organizations. 

The American has been criticized as a joiner. Societies 
and clubs are manufactured for every conveivable pattern 
of thought and action. Rare, indeed, is the citizen who does 
not belong to at least three or four organized groups. The 
motives for organization are many: religious, social, econo- 
mic, philanthropic, political, and professional, but they all 
serve as an outlet for the desire for fellowship, for group 
action, to accomplish something, to follow an ideal. The 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and Knights of Columbus; the Demo- 
cratic Club, the Republican Club; the A. H. A., the B. O. P., 
Phi Beta Kappa, and Xyz; Rotary, Kiwanis, “Lions, 
Tigers, and Owls”; the quilting society, the bridge club, and 
the Ten Dons—there are hundreds of groups, large and 
small. 

The American is a charitable person, as witness the 
numerous agencies and group activities for relieving the 
distress of the unfortunate. But it is not a charity that runs 
away with reason. He gives but not to the point where it 
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hurts. The Golden Rule and the Biblical injunction that 
he has heard of casting bread upon the water, must not be 
followed too literally because there is the conflicting and 
more realistic rule of life, that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. Consequently, his own well-being must be 
safe-guarded, a point-of-view that is perfectly logical in the 
light of his environment, that of a society operating on the 
principle of rugged individualism, where the race for wealth 
and security is won by the brave and the strong, sometimes 
by the unscrupulous, and the devil take the hindmost. How- 
ever, the American struggles to rise above this primitive 
conception of life. He gives, though according to his means 
and judgment. A jar of fruit to his neighbor, coffee and 
doughnut money to the panhandler, a coin dropped into the 
Salvation Army kettle, all testify to his innate desire to 
make this world a more cheerful place in which to live. 

The charitable tendency is only a manifestation of a 
broader feeling of sympathy and humanitarianism that 
crops out in many ways. A feeling for the underdog, the 
unfortunate, the suffering, leads the American to many 
activities that afford an outlet to this general emotion. The 
killing of Chinese and Spanish by death-dealing missiles 
from the air arouses the same feeling of horror as the suf- 
fering of Cubans in concentration camps; and the exagger- 
ated miseries of poor Uncle Tom opened the tear ducts of 
Americans to the point of danger that those natural agencies 
of sympathy might have become lost to future generations. 
But tears are not the only manifestation of the desire to help 
the unfortunate; Uncle Tom’s brethren were smuggled to 
Canada, arms were sent to the Cubans, ambulance corps 
and volunteers to Spain, and relief funds to China. And if 
the horrors of war prevent the taking of that extreme step 
to aid other peoples, at least a popular boycott of goods of 
an aggressor nation will find some support. 

The American is an idealist in the realm of political 
thought. His fundamental theory is democracy or faith in 
the ability of the average individual to participate in the 
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management of public affairs. He clings to this faith with 
the stubbornness of a bulldog. He is convinced that the priv- 
ileges of voting, freedom of speech, and holding office are 
essential for achieving the ultimate of human happiness in 
this world. There is much in his surroundings to bring dis- 
illusionment, but this ideal survives. Graft and dishonesty 
may be revealed in low and high place, but democracy re- 
mains the basis of government. Business usually may 
occupy too much of his time to permit the seeking of office, 
but the privilege, if not exercised, must still be maintained. 
The plague of economic problems may increase with the 
passing of the frontier, but a Democracy can solve them as 
well as government organized in some other fashion. In 
fact, this ideal has so taken hold of his mind that he is not 
above wishing, in a passive but hopeful manner, that its 
blessings be extended over the world. But if all the world 
does not want it, or will not accept it, at least a fair chance 
must be provided for existence and growth where congenial 
climate and soil have been found. And no rude gardener is 
to confuse it with a ranker growth and prune it out with 
weeds and dead shrubs. No indeed; if necessary the Ameri- 
can will fight to make the world safe for Democracy. 

In the every-day conduct of the American the idealistic 
behavior is not so easily detected; his material interests, 
on the contrary, are more apparent. He is engaged primar- 
ily in the pursuit of a living and the simpler pleasures of 
life. The amount of his wage or salary is never far from his 
thoughts, and he envisages the numerous things that might 
add to his joy if the wherewithal were at hand to purchase 
them. His standard of living progresses with his income. 
A radio is added to the household equipment at the earliest 
opportunity, and an automobile, of not too ancient model, is 
considered to be almost a necessity. With these assets he 
can spend Sunday afternoon in the open and the evenings at 
home listening to Amos and Andy, Talking Drums, swing 
music, and many other appeals to the popular taste. <A soul 
here and there soars into the higher realms of opera and 
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symphony, but the majority favor the latest hit tune from 
Hollywood, just as they prefer a realistic landscape painting 
to a picture done in the technique of the abstractionist. 

The excitement of popular music with its simple melo- 
dies harmonizes better than classical music with the activ- 
ism of the American. He prefers to be up and doing to sit- 
ting and thinking. When the orchestra starts to play his feet 
begin to tap and he seeks an outlet on the dance floor for the 
primitive urge to keep time with music by body movements. 
At a concert, the sentimental numbers have the widest ap- 
peal, and if they have a touch of humor in their theme, so 
much the better; he applauds vigorously, and the air 
vibrates with a feeling of youth in it, of elementary nature 
finding an outlet for its exuberance, of good humor and the 
zest of living. And why should he not appreciate the simpler 
music? Understanding only develops with much effort, and 
his daily thoughts are too much occupied with the news of 
the market place and the prospects of a game of golf or a 
round of bridge at the first moment of leisure for him to 
devote much time to cultivate the finer aspects of life. But 
the signs of the times indicate a changing taste for the bet- 
ter; the American will become, more and more, interested 
in art, music, and literature. 

The characteristic that enables the American to survive 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” is a sense of 
humor. The cartoonist and the wit relieve the tediousness of 
life and apply their art equally to the highest and the lowest 
individual in society, to the complex and the simple, the 
controversial and the accepted. They spare neither age, sex, 
nor subject, and the latest joke rapidly travels the length 
and breadth of the land by air, wire, and “grapevine,” en- 
joyed by everyone. Exaggeration and coarseness, the subtle 
and refined, find innumerable descriptions in the humorous 
conversations of every day. The Elephant and the Donkey 
trumpet and bray at election time, the WPA laborer gener- 
ates no sweat, and in a moment of carelessness Bocaccio 
slyly turns the tongue to the subject of Anthony and Cleo- 
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patra or the farmer’s daughter. If sentimentalism is sub- 
dued and tears kept from the eyes, if excitement is sup- 
pressed by Puritan soberness, everyone succumbs to a joke. 
No state-fostered campaign for Power through Joy is 
necessary to keep an American good humored, or good 
natured either. 

Until more generations have crossed the stage, the 
American will remain essentially a son of Nature rather 
than a daughter of Muse. He is a bustling bundle of energy, 
motivated largely by material considerations, but tempered 
with sentimentalism. He has latent qualities that will make 
possible the gradual rise to more spiritual levels. With the 
receding influence of the frontier and the increasing refine- 
ment of a settled society, he will delve more into books and 
less into the earth. Material objectives will become second- 
ary and the fortunes of his neighbors will be more his 
concern. 


Fragmentary 
By MAXENE PEARCE 


. . . little hurts and smaller petty aches 
think of each of them and laugh 

silly little things—but—yet 

we want to cry, 

to tiptoe and to pray— 

only being small enough 

only being quiet enough 

that no one would want to hurt us, 
but they do. 

Shut your eyes—tight, tight, 

think of nothing, nothing 

soft in the chair where you are safe. 


Life won’t let you ever be safe, 
incessantly driving you on— 
carefully open your eyes, 
methodically light a cigarette. 











Subterreanan Tete-a-Tete 
By H. BERLINER 


Here in the earth of France and Germany 
They lie in the all too human, fertile ground, 
Marked by crosses of painted wood. 

Nothing now but earth and discolored bones. 


“Henri, I hear the rumble; do you hear?” 

“Yes, Etienne. It comes again—what you and!...” 
“Hey, Frenchie! Que smellez-vous?” 

“It’s powder . . . but not ours.” 


The skies have assembled their blue and white. 
Once more the trees bear their leaves in peace, 
And grass and time have healed the wounds 

Of torn earth. 


“Karl, do you hear the practice drill?” 
It grows louder of late.” 

“Yes, Hans. My earth stuffed nose 
Smells the powder of hatred.” 


Betrayed by shallow wants and prejudices; 

They stuffed the ground with broken bits, 

And turbid, reeking bodies only to... come again. 
This sod lies pregnant with the dead. 


The Dead of No Man’s Land lies mixed there, 
Cemented with a common bond. 

They hear and smell the newborn threats. 
Yes, they come to kill yesterday. 
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A Dollar Contraption 
By H. BERLINER 


The hands on its gleaming face 

Swung around for a few days and then stopped. 

I inquired of its minute intricacies and found them beyond 
my comprehension. 

Wheels and a spring and a useless face 

Ended in time’s futile race. 

My ire rose at the worthless thing. 

I slammed it against the floor and wheels and spring flew 
like tiny nebule around my head. 

Foolish contraption to march with time. 

Symbol of man’s efforts to cope with the universe in terms 
of minutes and hours. 

I have smashed you, and you lie scattered with your guts on 
the floor. 

Your time has come and gone. 

When man’s time has come and gone, will time be finished? 


To the Desert 
By JAY C. WAITE 


I’ve had enough of your complacency 

And bald, expansive boredom. Why should you 
Defeat the petty passions I pursue, 

By damning them with your immensity? 

When wiser men have mulled your mystery, 

Why should I continue to endue 

Your death’s-head insolence with life? I’m through! 
I’ll waste no wit on such banality. 


I’ll take my circumscribed contriving back 
To little, clustered hills that I can hold 
Within the compass of my mind. [I'll crack 
My knuckles for their echo, and feel bold. 

I make but one request before I go: 

When I come back, don’t say, “I told you so.” 
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Bessie 
By SOPHIE PAUL POUND 


I T WAS gloomy inside the long barn. The steamy air reeked 
of fifty-odd horses. A rhymthic crunching of oats 
was like distant running water. Rows of smooth rumps 
projected from the stalls. 

Far back in the barn a lantern spread a faint circle of 
light. Two men, a Swede and a Mexican, worked by it. 
On a piece of burlap beside them a new born colt lay still. 
It gleamed darkly wet. They lifted the still bundle into a 
cart. Gus, the Swede, jerked his head in the direction of 
the barn door. The Mexican trundled the cart out. 

Gus did what he could to make the big, bay mare com- 
fortable. She lay inert, her head far back. A groan came 
from her with every breath. Gus wiped the sweat from his 
face. 

John Shaw, the boss, came down the long barn with 
his quick, stiff stride. He stopped beside Gus and stared at 
the prostrate horse a moment. 

“Foaled?” he asked. 

Gus nodded. 

Shaw looked at Gus. “How the hell—you logged with 
her today, didn’t you?” 

“Yah,” said Gus. “I don’t dream she vos vit foal.” 

Shaw looked back at the horse. “How is she now?” 

“Bad. I don’t know vill she pull tru.” 

Shaw frowned. “Damn good horse. Good for three, 
four years more logging, barring accidents.” His quick 
eyes came back to Gus. ‘How the hell’d she come by a colt?” 

Gus shook his head. “Maybe some Mexican broomtail, 
it vos,” he suggested. 

“Well, do what you can for her. Knock the colt in the 
head. If the mare pulls through she won’t be any good for 
work with it hanging around.” 
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“It’s dead,” Gus told him. “Came too soon, I tink. 
Maybe tree monts.”’ 

Shaw figured a moment. “Must have got it when she 
ran away last spring and went back to Sweet Water Farm, 
where I bought her.” He turned and started off, but stopped 
to add: “If she does pull through, don’t turn her out to 
graze Sundays. Keep her in the barnyard. I can’t afford 
to go into the horse breeding racket.” 

Gus stood looking down at Bessie. Good for three, 
four years more logging. John Shaw’s head was a ledger 
of profit and loss. Nothing more. A horse remained on the 
credit side only so long as it delivered its share of logs. 
When it failed it went into the red. Something to sell to a 
Mexican hauler, to be beaten and half starved, or, if too far 
gone to sell, it would be turned out to wander on the open 
range and become coyote feed the next winter. 

Gus picked up his lantern and mackinaw and went to 
the door. The Mexican was returning with the empty cart. 

Before them the sawmill camp huddled in its mountain 
rimmed bowl and slowly whitened beneath a light fall of 
snow. In the lull which always fell just after the six 
o’clock whistle, no one was abroad but John Shaw striding 
quickly toward the office. Gus saw Shaw glance around him 
at the thickening snow and shake it from his shoulders with 
a quick impatient shrug and flip of his leather jacket. The 
ground was not frozen. The snow would make bad roads 
to delay work. 

The Mexican grinned at Gus. “He boss me. He boss 
you. But he no boss snow.” 

Gus stood silent as the white flakes gathered thickly 
on his mackinaw. He liked the snow, falling alike on the 
earth, the pines, and him, giving them for the time a kind 
of oneness. It felt good to be a part of nature’s teamwork. 
It brought a feeling of rightness. 

Suddenly the evening stillness was shattered by a great 
clanging as if from a giant clock. It echoed and re-echoed 
from the surrounding pine clad slopes. The supper gong. 
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Shack doors burst open. Swedes, fair and angular, burst 
forth; swarthy, compact Mexicans; and nondescripts. Roll- 
ing down sleeves and giving a final stroke to water flattened 
hair, they swarmed in at the open door of the cook house 
and strode to their places about the long table with all the 
intentness and absorption of flies surrounding a blob of 
spilled honey. 

Gus wanted no supper. He went slowly to his shack. 
Gus was not made to hurry. He bore his great height like 
a burden. His long arms dragged his shoulders down like 
a sweater stretched in drying. During the night he re- 
turned to the barn several times to look at Bessie. She 
seemed about the same. 

Gus put another horse to work in Bessie’s place. Log- 
ging without her was drudgery. She had been the left 
wheeler of his team and the best logging horse in the barn. 
He had spent the better part of the last five years astride 
her back. 

Five years before, Shaw brought Bessie from Sweet 
Water Farm down the river valley. Shaw had said to Gus: 
“See if you can make a logging horse of her. She’s only 
four, but she weighs nearly seventeen hundred. Ought to be 
worth her salt if she has any sense.” 

Gus had trained Bessie to skid, load, and haul logs. 
He found she had more than plain horse sense. She had a 
degree of reliability and zest for her work that looked un- 
cannily like a keen sense of honor. Before long she was 
the making of any four horse team with which she was 
harnessed. For the last four years all the new horses Shaw 
bought had been trained by the partnership of Bessie and 
Gus. 


Last spring, while the mill was shut down for a few 
weeks during the annual break-up of winter, the horses 
were turned out. Bessie had not been with the rest when 
they were rounded up. Shortly after, a letter had come 
from the owner of Sweet Water Farm saying she had 
wandered back there. This was apparently the result. 
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Bessie showed no improvement for several days. Then 
she began to eat and drink a little. Gus moved her to a 
deserted shack near his so that he could tend and watch her 
better for a few weeks. After work each night he cleaned 
her barn, fed her, and took her to water. 

One evening John Shaw came to the improvised barn 
as Gus was spreading fresh sawdust in Bessie’s stall. 

“When you going to get this horse back on the job? 
She’s been off more than three weeks.” 

Gus finished scattering a shovelful of sawdust, then 
slowly straightened up. “Anoder veek. Or ten days maybe. 
She ain’t yoost right yet. She don’t pick up on her feed.” 

“A good day’s work’ll fix that.” 

Gus shook his head. “No. It ain’t dat. It’s something 
else—something in her head. She’s—she’s sad. I tink she 
miss de leedle colt.” 

A look of amused contempt flashed over Shaw’s face. 
“I’m short of horses. Put her on tomorrow.” 

The Swede’s jaw set. “She need anoder veek’s rest.” 

For a moment the two men looked at each other in 
silence, then Shaw turned to Bessie. He walked around 
her slowly, looking her over. He slapped her thigh. “Two 
hundred and fifty dollars she set me back,” he said. “Doubt 
if she’ll bring a hundred.” 

Gus turned an angry red. “Tomorrow I try her. May- 
be she make it.” 

Money! Only money mattered to John Shaw. It had 
been different thirty years ago, when Gus, at sixteen, had 
started to work for John’s father. Sawmilling in rough 
country, far from a railroad, they had struggled against 
heavy odds for a bare existence. It was a great fight. A 
man feels he has a right to exist. Now the whip was 
cracked just for money, and more money. For Gus the tang 
was gone, and the sense of rightness. 

‘The next day Gus tried working Bessie. On the way to 
the woods she lagged continually. She kept looking back 
toward the camp and whinnying like a mare when first 
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separated from her foal. In the woods she was restless and 
would not stand. Going back to the mill, she suddenly began 
pulling hard. But it was a nervous, senseless pulling in 
strange contrast to her former team work. Head too high, 
eyes glassy, she strained forward with her whole heavy 
body in uneven lurches. Several times she slipped to her 
knees on up grades. 

It took the whole morning for one trip. When Gus 
unhitched Bessie for noon feeding, she broke eagerly for the 
big barn, neighing. Gus watched her. When she reached 
the barn door she stopped short and snorted. Gus went 
over and gently tried to lead her in. She jerked away when 
she came to the door, snorting with fear. Shaw stood near- 
by, silently looking on. Gus tried again. 

“Coom on, Bessie. Der ain’t no leedle ghost in der.” 

As Gus once more maneuvered her toward the door, 
Shaw came up behind her and gave her a sharp blow with 
a club. With a shrill scream she reared and wheeled. 
Jerking free, she ran across the barn yard and stood there 
trembling. 

Gus whirled upon Shaw. “Lay off! Dis is my yob.” 

John Shaw darted a surprised glance at Gus. He set 
his mouth grimly. ‘Don’t be a fool,” he snapped. ‘“You’ve 
got to show a horse who’s boss.” 

Gus’ face flushed with anger. ‘Not ven she’s scared,” 
he retorted. “You can’t show her den.” 

With an impatient jerk, Shaw spun the club across the 
barnyard and walked off. 

Gus took Bessie back to the improvised barn for her 
noon feeding. In the afternoon he tried to work her again. 
Toward evening, lurching along unevenly, her head high, 
she fell on an icy slope. The momentum of her teammates 
and the heavy load of logs dragged her along, cutting her 
shoulder and leg in several places. When Gus got her up she 
limped badly. 

After putting up the rest of his team for the night, Gus 
went to doctor Bessie. It was getting dark in the little 
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barn. He had to go over her carefully with his hands to 
locate the cuts. Her hide quivered beneath his groping 
fingers. He laved each cut with salt water and filled it with 
soda. 

He talked to her as he worked. ‘Whoa, Bessie, whoa. 
Did you tink you could valk yoost as gude oop side down? 
Such doin’s have I never heard before.” 

When he was through he stood a moment scooping up 
Bessie’s uneaten oats and letting them trickle through his 
fingers back into her grain box. If she did not pick up on 
her feed she would look like crow bait soon. He reached 
over and cupped her nose in the hollow of his hand. This 
had once been Bessie’s cue to nibble at the edge of his hand 
with a chuckling nicker. She gave no sign. 

Gus took down his mackinaw from its nail and went to 
the door. The rawness of the air all afternoon with a sky 
like a sagging tent had presaged a storm, and now a fine 
snow was sifting down. In the doorway he met Shaw. 

“How’d that mare make it this afternoon?” Shaw 
asked. 

“She fall down,” Gus said slowly. “Dot last hill vos 
sleek like glass. She need new toe calks.” 

“Hurt?” asked Shaw. 

“Tree, four cuts. She can’t be vorked tomorrow.” 

Shaw looked the horse over silently, then walked off. 

The next morning Gus went to look at Bessie’s cuts 
before starting work. Lantern in hand he broke a trail 
through the newly fallen snow to the little barn. Near the 
door he saw fresh hoofprints. The right front hoof had a 
familiar cast. With cold, stiffened fingers Gus fumbled at 
the latch and wrenched the door open. Bessie’s stall was 
empty. 

Gus wheeled, stood a moment grasping the side of the 
door and staring out into the snow pallid darkness, then 
plunged out, his eyes following the tracks. They led to the 
lumber yard where Mexicans were already loading their 
wagons with railroad ties. Glancing quickly at each team 
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as he passed, Gus at last came upon Bessie hitched to a 
wagon along with a bony, unkempt runt about half her 
size. The two were seesawing violently in a vain effort 
to budge their load, while a Mexican yelled and cursed and 
flailed them with a knotted rope. 

“Vait!”’ Gus commanded. 

The Mexican turned. 

Gus indicated Bessie with a jerk of his head. “How 
much you pay John Shaw for dis horse?” 

“One hunder dollar, by God!” exploded the Mexican. 
“She ain’t wort feefty.” He spat his contempt. 

“TI give you von hunderd and ten,” said Gus. 

The Mexican’s eyes grew wide, then narrowed. He 
drew his sleeve slowly across his mouth to hide its sly 
twisted smile. “One hunder twenty fife,” he said. 

“All right,” Gus snapped impatiently. “Onhitch her 
vile I get some money.” 

Gus went to the office. Shaw and his bookkeeper were 
going over accounts. Gus approached the office window. 

“T vant my time,” he said quietly. 

Shaw looked up inquiringly. “You mean you want 
your last month’s statement?” 

“No. I vant my time. I queet.” 

Shaw came to the window. He looked at Gus steadily 
for some time, then he said quietly: “All right, Gus. It will 
take the bookkeeper about thirty minutes.” 

“T coom back.” 

With few words Gus traded his shack and furniture to 
a newcomer in camp. In return he got a saddle and bridle 
for Bessie. When he brought her from the lumber yard he 
saddled her and tied his bed roll on behind. He mounted 
and rode her to the office. 


Shaw handed him his statement and check. 

“Look here, Gus,” said Shaw. “You and I have hit it 
off pretty well for a good many years.” 

“Ven you seli Bessie to a Mexican hauler, I’m tru,” Gus 
said simply. 
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“T thought that was the trouble.” Shaw smiled wryly. 
“Well, fellows like you are lucky, Gus. Lucky to be able to 
coddle your sentiments. I’d go broke if I did.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Shaw spoke 
again. ‘“You’ll find logging jobs scarce, Gus.” 

“T don’t look for loggin’ yob.” 

Shaw looked at him sharply. ‘What are you going to 
do?” 

Gus hesitated. He looked out to where Bessie was 
standing with her new saddle and bridle and bulging bed- 
roll. His face reddened. “I goin’ to take Bessie back to 
Sveet Vater Farm,” he blurted. ‘Maybe so dey have a farm 
yob for us. A yob vere Bessie can have her a leedle colt like 
she vant. And ven she does she be a fine horse yet again. 
Vait and see.” 

It was a long speech for Gus. When he finished, he 
shook hands awkwardly, said goodbye, and went out. He 
mounted Bessie and clucked his tongue at her. Shaw 
watched them until they disappeared from sight down the 
snowy road. 


Friendship 
By HELENA SNYDER 


Life is a limpid pool whose hue 

Is lovely, liquid, lucent blue, 

And mirrored in its lambent light 
Is friendship’s perfect, rare delight. 


Fingers can never hold it near, 

For touching makes it disappear ; 
What teasing hands of light and air 
Conspire to hold its image there? 


Features of haunting loveliness, 
Body of ghostly emptiness, 

Mistress whom none can ever keep, 
Why do you wake me from my sleep? 














Thoughts on a European Crisis 
By RICHARD RYAN, JR. 


“La France attend sa Jeunesse”... 
And Italy hers, and England hers, and America hers, and 
Germany hers... 


And each awaits the Youth of the others, too; 
To see whether they will take up the hatred of Age, 
The quarrel of the past. 


Yet we who are Youth have no quarrel; 
We bred no lies, no bigotry; 

We had no part in murder... 

Yet it is our inheritance. 


Afternoon in Bloomsbury 
By RICHARD RYAN, JR. 


Bloomsbury is like a middle-class woman who married well 
in her youth 

But has now, in middle age, 

Become a widow, and is forced into trade 

While her former world passes her by. 


In her youth, when she was in society 

She splurged 

And achieved the longest, widest, most monotonously dull 
streets in London; 

Drab little squares, with a tree or two in the small parks, 

And hundreds of deadly respectable houses 

One just like another. 


Becky Sharp, and her soldier, and their friends 
Filled the streets with their carriages and smart footmen, 
and stamping, snorting horses; 
And aristocracy tramped through drawing rooms 
All over Bloomsbury 
At tea time. 
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But you see, Becky, and the Earls, and Dukes, and other 
Peers 

Began flirting with that upstart, Mayfair, 

And others thought Soho more attractive 

While the writers, and artists, and musicians 

All preferred Chelsea, and her plebeian personality, 

Leaving Bloomsbury to the company of that other old lady 

The British Museum. 


Her fine, boring old houses soon filled up with second-rate 
office clerks, and cheap lodgers for the night, 

And now the only noise is the faint sound of buses on distant 
Holborn and Greyfriars, 

And the clatter of typists going to Lyons on Southampton 
Row 

For lunch at one and six. 


On Growing Old 
By LLOYD PATTON 


Old age may weaken muscles once so strong, 
May sap the strength and vigor from the vine, 

The mind will but the stronger grow, for long 
Is mellowed thought and the superior wine. 


The strongest must in time be weak again 
And find the vigor long so prized has fled. 
So do the fates spin out the end of men 
Who long their prowess sued, and fought, and bled. 


When thus the body feels the end of youth 
And former vaunts of virile days are past, 

Seek then to turn the mind to greater truth, 
Broaden anew to greater gains than last. 


Old age may weaken muscles once so strong; 
The mind can then the youth of life prolong. 

















Nine Bugle Calls 
By LEE KARSON 


I 


T WAS the custom, when I was in the 111th Cavalry of 

the New Mexico National Guard, for troopers to lean 
out of their saddles during mounted drill, point to the 
ground, and yell “Hole!”’ whenever they saw a treacherous 
hoof trap in the sandy mesa. This enabled the man gallop- 
ing behind to swerve aside, preventing his horse from step- 
ping into a rabbit hole or snake hole and throwing himself. 
The arid wastes of the mesa were pock-marked with rabbit 
and snake holes. 

We were galloping smartly in column of troopers forma- 
tion one morning when Corporal Tafoya, at the head of the 
column, pointed to the right and cried the warning. The 
squad line pivoted to the left, and the next instant Tafoya’s 
horse had plunged a forefoot into another hole directly in 
front of him. Horse and rider were catapulted forward, 
and Tafoya described a graceful arc as he sailed through the 
air. The horse went down on its neck, rolling and tumbling, 
recovered itself almost immediately, and rose with a fright- 
ened squeal as it bounded forward like a jack rabbit. 
Another trooper and I spurred out of line, caught the 
corporal’s mount by the bridle, and trotted back with it. 
When we reached the scene of the accident, laughing at the 
corporal’s ill luck, we found the rest of the squad dismounted 
and gathered around Tafoya’s body. It lay on the ground 
very still, and the neck had a peculiar twist in it. 


II 
To me the horse was a beast of burden when I enlisted 
in the cavalry. My first day in uniform the stable sergeant 
led an old brown mare out of the corral and told me to 
mount. I half chinned myself into the saddle. Then he 
told me to take up the reins and ride forward. I was be- 
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wildered, and said: “How do you make him go?” He 
laughed and said: “Kick him.” I took my foot out of the 
stirrup and kicked him with my toe instead of with my heel, 
and the horse didn’t budge an inch. Then the sergeant 
mounted his own horse, took my reins in his free hand, and 
started off at a trot, leading me on. Sometimes we trotted 
and sometimes we cantered, but every time the saddle came 
up I came down. I met that saddle half way, so to speak. 
My first riding lesson in the National Guard lasted two 
hours, and when it was over I staggered home, pulled off my 
boots and breeches, and threw myself on the bed, bottom 
side up. My roommate sauntered in, looked at my quivering 
rump, and laughed. Picking up the can of after-shave tal- 
cum powder, he sprinkled lightly the raw, burning flesh. 


III 


The sergeant was lecturing the first platoon on first 
aid during a dismounted drill in the army. He said: “Now 
I will demonstrate the use of a tourniquet in stopping ar- 
terial bleeding.”” We were gathered around him in a circle, 
very attentive. He rolled up the sleeve of his O. D. shirt, 
displayed a muscular forearm, and said: “Suppose your 
arm was shot off at the elbow in battle. Your arteries would 
spout blood. Now, to stop that bleeding...” He was in- 
terrupted by a thump on the wooden floor of the armory. 
We all turned around and stared at Macllvany, the new 
recruit, lying on the floor, limbs rigid and eyes glassy. Very 
calmly he turned his head, looked at the prostrate figure, 
turned his back on it and continued. “To stop that bleeding 
you would have to apply a tourniquet just above—damn it, 
men, pay attention,” he interrupted himself angrily as the 
platoon continued to gaze transfixed at MaclIlvany’s body. 
“All right,” he barked, “some of you men carry him out and 
let him get some fresh air.” He continued speaking, then, 
of various wounds, but the platoon, to a man, kept on staring 
at the front door of the armory through which Macllvany 
had been carried, fainted dead away. 
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IV 

The eight squads of the troop had, from the four points 
of the compass, converged on the given objective, and then 
the first lieutenant wheeled his horse around and addressed 
the assembled Guardsmen. “We will now demonstrate the 
use of landscape and natural ground coloration for defensive 
purposes in time of war,” he said. Four squads were de- 
tailed to go off somewhere on the mesa, get rid of their 
horses, and hide in the underbrush, utilizing the brown of 
their uniforms and the brown of the ground for camouflage. 
The other four squads had to set out to look for them. I 
was in the searching party. We approached slowly on 
horseback the area in which the other troopers were hidden. 
We walked our horses forward a few feet, and then the 
lieutenant asked, “Anybody see anything?” Nobody an- 
swered, and we moved slowly forward again. Every few 
feet the lieutenant repeated his question, and still we saw 
nothing. Moving forward, seeing nothing, and knowing 
we were being seen, we began to get nervous. Even the 
horses felt the tension. We were getting close, and my skin 
began to tingle with anticipation. Suddenly the lieutenant 
held up his hand for us to halt. “The problem has been 
demonstrated,” he announced, and then khaki-colored 
soldiers began to separate themselves from the earth, here 
hidden from view by a clump of sagebrush, there by a little 
hillock of sand. They seemed to rise from beneath our 
horses’ hoofs. One man rose directly in front of my horse. 
If I had gone a few more feet forward he would have been 
trampled. The trooper on my right said to the man who 
had been concealed in front of me: “I saw you all the time, 
but I didn’t want to spoil your fun.” “Yeah, you saw me 
all right,”’ the other answered derisively. “We coulda’ shot 
the guts out of you guys.” 

Vv 


We were shooting Springfields on the armory range, 
in the basement. The instructions were to shoot twelve 
rounds each, in prone position, rifle slings tight against left 
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arms to prevent damaging recoils. Arnold Waite, lying on 
the mat next to me, said: “I’ll betcha’ I can shoot this thing 
without using the sling at all, just holding this baby in my 
hands.” I didn’t take the bet, but he disengaged the sling 
strap anyway, sighted his rifle, and squeezed the trigger. 
The rifle spoke, and the butt bounced up and smashed him 
on the mouth. He spat out two bloody teeth. 


VI 


My troop joined the rest of the regiment in Las Vegas 
on a muggy day in July for annual summer encampment. 
Johnny Murch, two weeks a Guardsman, was ordered to 
sentry duty that night. He was awakened at eleven o’clock, 
and began pacing up and down, rifle on shoulder. When I 
came by with the corporal of the guard at four in the morn- 
ing to relieve him, he was gone. We found him up on the 
water tower. His rifle was propped in a corner, and he 
lay on his bedding roll, curled up and sleeping like a baby. 


VII 


The wind howled and the rain beat down, the night Bud 
and I were ordered to calm down the horses on the picket 
line. They fretted under the pelting of the rain, and tumble- 
weed blown against their legs made them jump. Bud was 
busy trying to prevent a balky horse from tangling the 
picket line chains and ensnarling all the other horses when 
Major Pilkington rode up out of the darkness. ‘Here you,” 
he called, dismounting, “hold my horse for me.” “Hold your 
own goddamn horse,” Bud yelled over the shrieking wind, 
“ean’t you see I’m having enough trouble with my own?” 


VIII 


For insubordination (they blamed me for yelling at the 
major) I was ordered to guard the supply tent on the out- 
skirts of the camp for the rest of that rainy, windy night. 
The mud seeped in through my boot laces and the rain ran 
down my neck, and I paced up and down, up and down, 
cursing all officers to hell and back. About five yards in 
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front of me, separating the camp grounds from the road 
leading into town, was a tremendous puddle. Suddenly I 
saw a flashlight wavering in the darkness, beyond the 
puddle. Pivoting around to face the beam of light I exe- 
cuted a snappy port arms and cried: “Halt! Who goes 
there?” “Lieutenant Martin!” came a voice. He was coming 
from town, and had to skirt the edge of that puddle to 
approach his tent. I recognized his voice, and should have 
allowed him to pass, but I was still sore and said instead: 
“Advance and be recognized.” “I can’t,” he shouted, “there’s 
a pool of water right in front of me. And anyway, I’m 
Lieutenant Martin, Headquarters Troop.” Deliberately I 
raised my rifle to my shoulder, squinted down the barrel in 
the general direction of the dim figure in the distance and 
persisted with: ‘““Advance and be recognized!” I was acting 
entirely in accordance with regulations, and he knew it. 
“All right you damn’ fool,” he shrieked, “I’m coming. But 
I’ll get you for this. If it’s the last thing I ever do, I’ll get 
you for this!” He was raving and ranting as he came 
forward, plunging through the puddle and splashing his 
neat trench coat and shiny, trim boots. He almost frothed 
at the mouth when he confronted me, muddy from toes to 
waist, and yelling: “You’ll pay for this, you’ll pay for this. 
So help me God, you’ll pay for this!” After duly recognizing 
him as an accredited member of our military organization, 
I allowed him to continue, and he stalked off, cursing and 
swearing. I resumed my pacing. I had to walk up and 
down all night, but somehow I didn’t feel so wet any more, 
and the rifle didn’t feel so heavy, because every now and 
then I would stop and laugh. 


IX 


If Bud and I had to choose between cleaning the inside 
of horses’ hoofs and saluting officers while on leave in town 
it would be difficult to decide on the more hateful job. But 
being ordered to clean horse hoofs was a job you couldn’t 
get out of, while we devised a neat scheme to outwit the 
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officers while we were away from camp. If we were in town 
on leave, and noticed an officer coming down the street we 
would immediately turn to the nearest shop window and 
stare in at the contents. We would continue to look in at 
the shop window until he had safely passed. If the luckless 
officer, however, was escorting a young lady, we would 
approach him and salute very gravely. We delighted in 
watching the officer’s pained expression as he withdrew his 
arm from that of the young lady’s and returned our salute. 
We became so adept at this trick that we could usually man- 
age to catch about ten officers in this manner during the 
course of a half hour’s walk. Pretty soon the entire en- 
listed personnel of the regiment came to know of our scheme, 
and it was readily adopted. Officers who liked to show off 
before their girl friends, while walking down the main street 
of Las Vegas, invariably found that they couldn’t extract a 
single salute from an enlisted man, although the street was 
usually full of them. Every man had his back to the officer, 
and all were seriously inspecting the contents of show cases. 
But should the luckless first or second lieutenant be caught 
walking with his girl, her arm tenderly entwined in his, 
then hands started snapping up to cap peaks with the regu- 
larity of shooting machine rifles. The troopers started to 
time their salutes, and it got so an officer couldn’t walk arm 
in arm with his girl any more, but was continually saluting 
soldiers who popped up, miraculously and methodically, 
every half minute, directly in his path. 


Underpass at Night 
By LLOYD PATTON 


Lights rest in shadowed patterns on the sidewalk, 
Crisscrossed reflections of steelwork rising over traffic, 
Street flooded with light and noise, 

Patterns on the sidewalk. 

















The Wood Nymph 
By WILLIAM MARCH 


HEN THE new guest arrived at the inn, Mrs. Siegert 

had made it a point to introduce herself. ““You’re Miss 
Innis, aren’t you?” she asked; but Miss Innis only stared 
at her. “Oh, yes,” she said presently. Her voice was tiny 
and it trembled like the voice of a little girl embarrassed 
by her elders. 

“I’m Mrs. Addie Siegert,” that lady continued. “I come 
to the inn every season. Now you may tell me all about 
yourself.” 

Miss Innis stood regarding her with round, uncertain 
eyes. She said: “Oh, I did hope I wouldn’t have to meet any 
people here!’ She seemed on the verge of tears, her jaw 
trembling a little. 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Siegert in a strange, baffled 
voice. “Well, really, Miss Innis!” 

But this afternoon Mrs. Siegert was on the sunny side 
of the porch rocking excitedly and explaining Miss Innis to 
her circle. “But wait!” she pleaded; “I haven’t told you the 
strangest part of all.” 

“You mean what she said about being a wood nymph?” 
asked Mrs. Corning. 

Mrs. Siegert nodded. “Her exact words were, ‘I don’t 
want to meet people because I’m a wood nymph, and I won’t 
have anything in common with people.’ Those were her 
exact words. I pledge you my honor.” 

Eloise Gore made a warning sound: ‘‘Sh-h-h! Here she 
comes now!” 

Miss Innis came onto the porch and looked about her 
with a rapt, vacant stare. She was wearing army breeches 
with spiral puttees that afternoon. Her feet were shod in 
stoutly soled boots and a man’s felt hat rode high upon her 
unbobbed, graying hair. Her thighs were high and wide in 
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HEN THE new guest arrived at the inn, Mrs. Siegert 

had made it a point to introduce herself. “You’re Miss 
Innis, aren’t you?” she asked; but Miss Innis only stared 
at her. “Oh, yes,” she said presently. Her voice was tiny 
and it trembled like the voice of a little girl embarrassed 
by her elders. 

“I’m Mrs. Addie Siegert,” that lady continued. “I come 
to the inn every season. Now you may tell me all about 
yourself.” 

Miss Innis stood regarding her with round, uncertain 
eyes. She said: “Oh, I did hope I wouldn’t have to meet any 
people here!’’ She seemed on the verge of tears, her jaw 
trembling a little. 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Siegert in a strange, baffled 
voice. “Well, really, Miss Innis!” 

But this afternoon Mrs. Siegert was on the sunny side 
of the porch rocking excitedly and explaining Miss Innis to 
her circle. “But wait!” she pleaded; “I haven’t told you the 
strangest part of all.” 

“You mean what she said about being a wood nymph?” 
asked Mrs. Corning. 

Mrs. Siegert nodded. “Her exact words were, ‘I don’t 
want to meet people because I’m a wood nymph, and I won’t 
have anything in common with people.’ Those were her 
exact words. I pledge you my honor.” 

Eloise Gore made a warning sound: “‘Sh-h-h! Here she 
comes now!” 

Miss Innis came onto the porch and looked about her 
with a rapt, vacant stare. She was wearing army breeches 
with spiral puttees that afternoon. Her feet were shod in 
stoutly soled boots and a man’s felt hat rode high upon her 
unbobbed, graying hair. Her thighs were high and wide in 
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the khaki uniform and her bosom curved extravagantly. 
Slowly her eyes came back to the porch. She ran down the 
long steps and skipped across the lawn. 

“You see?” said Mrs. Siegert hysterically. 

“Be careful, Addie!” said Mrs. Corning. ‘“She’ll hear 

you!” 
But there was little chance that Miss Innis would hear 
the people who discussed her eccentricities, for there were 
more important matters on her mind, and she was thinking, 
at that moment, of the pool. She had come upon it on the 
day she arrived at the inn, and since then she had spent 
most of her time seated at its rim and looking into the 
water. 

The pool was tranquil and black and it lay below a 
waterfall, to the left of a basswood tree. Three of its sides 
were covered with close growing shrubs. When there was 
no breeze the leaves of the shrubs hung lacquered and 
deeply green, but when a breeze blew, they lifted upward 
and flashed their undersides to the sun. The sight of the 
leaves trembling in waves of silver, or silver-gray, was very 
beautiful to Miss Innis, but more beautiful than anything, 
she thought, was the shingle of sand that bounded the 
eastern side of the water. 

Miss Innis never tired of looking at the pool. Occa- 
sionally she would get up from her seat under the basswood 
tree and lie upon the sand, scooping a palmful of the black 
water and holding it close to her eyes. But in the sunlight 
the water was not dark any more; it was as clear as crystal, 
and that fact invariably disturbed her. She would hold the 
water in her hand a long time before pouring it back into the 
pool, striving at such moments to see the exact instant when 
its clearness became black again. 

Afterwards she would lie upon her back, puzzled, and 
think why that should be so. Her eyebrows would come 
together and her lips would pucker up, and at such moments 
she looked like a confused little girl, prematurely aged, who 
would never be able to do her sums correctly. 
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This afternoon she watched a pair of birds who hung 
suspended above the water and fanned the air so rapidly 
with their tiny wings that they seemed without movement 
at all. Then, suddenly, as if upon some imperceptible 
signal, they would fall downward and skim the surface of 
the water, and rise again, in an effortless curve, without so 
much as wetting the tips of their crimson, vibrating tails. 

Miss Innis watched the birds for a long time. “It 
seems such a simple thing to do,” she thought. “You just 
let yourself go, and fall downward, and then, when you 
have almost touched the pool, you spring up again.” She 
wondered if she could master the trick if she watched the 
birds closely enough. “Of course I could dive from the top 
of a tree,” she said out loud. ‘‘That part is simple enough. 
It’s hanging suspended and then springing back afterwards 
that’s really hard, I imagine.” She smiled vaguely and 
closed her eyes. 

“If you try it, you’ll only get wet.” 

The soft, purring voice came from behind her, but Miss 
Innis was not startled at all, because even before the voice 
answered her, she had known that he was there, and even 
before she opened her eyes, she knew how he would look. 

The boy was dressed in brown overalls and a shirt which 
had once been pink. His teeth were white against the 
golden brown of his skin and his hair was a deep red. When 
Miss Innis had collected her wits, she spoke to the boy. 

“Are you a human being?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“TI beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to be offensive.” 

“Well, how would you like it if I thought you were a 
human being?” 

“I never thought about it that way before,’ 
Innis. 

The boy lay on the sand and began building a house, 
shaping the substance with caressing, experienced fingers. 
Miss Innis laughed suddenly, and she found it impossible to 
stop. She was disappointed that the boy did not share her 
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knowledge or join her laughter, but he seemed devoid of 
either subtlety or humor, and at last she saw that he was 
growing angry at her merriment. He destroyed the sand 
house and got up, brushing his clothes. 

Miss Innis was beside him at once. “Please don’t go 
away,” she pleaded. “I wasn’t laughing at you personally. 
It was something else.” 

“How long have you been a wood nymph, anyway?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

“Not long,” she said humbly. ‘Any errors I make are 
errors of the mind, not the heart.” 

“T don’t even know what you’re talking about.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Miss Innis shrugging her 
shoulders. “It doesn’t really matter, does it?” 

“What’s your name?” asked the boy. 

‘Miss Innis, of course.” 

“What’s your first name.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you like to know that?” answered Miss 
Innis laughing archly. “Oh, wouldn’t you like to know!” 
she repeated, throwing provocative glances over her 
shoulder. 

Then, suddenly, her mood changed. She sat beside the 
boy and spoke earnestly. ‘I was only joking. I don’t mind 
telling you my name. It’s Gertrude.” 

“You’re a mortal woman,” he said. 

He stretched out on the sand again, his arms spread 
wide, one knee slightly raised. “How perfect he is,” thought 
Miss Innis. ‘“He’s so perfect he ought to be covered with 
short, silken fur.” Aloud she said, “A long time ago some- 
one I loved called me Trudy, but I liked to have him call me 
that.” 

The boy yawned, turned on his side and rippled the 
pool with his finger. 

Miss Innis began to cry shrilly. “Don’t pretend!” she 
said. ‘You know very well that it’s too terrible to even 
think about. ‘Don’t put your hands on me again,’ I said. 
Then he began to curse me, and everybody in the white 
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house came out of their doors and stood looking at me in 
pity. I covered up my ears and ran away as fast as I 
could.” 

Miss Innis stopped crying and said: “Oh, well, let’s not 
think about it any more.” Then, after a moment: “Shall I 
dance for you?” and without waiting for his reply she 
sprang up and began to skip about. She held her arms out 
and waved them up and down; she stopped and gathered 
handfuls of the water, flinging it into the air and laughing 
with abandoned gaiety. She pretended that she had a veil 
in her hands, which, at her pleasure, floated above her 
head or trailed the earth at her feet. She would whirl 
dizzily for a moment and then sink to the ground, arching 
her back and distending her fingers. When she was tired, 
she came again and sat with her back to the basswood tree. 

The boy said: “You are a mortal woman.” 

at 

“TI am the thing you have always wanted.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Innis. “Yes.” 

She came over to the boy and put her arms around him. 
She drew his head down to her shoulder and rocked him 
gently. <A feeling of peace came over her. She felt that 
she was on the verge of an experience deeper and more 
sensuous than sleep. She was sinking down, endlessly, 
from one void to deeper and more delicate voids beneath. 
She closed her eyes and abandoned herself to her sensations. 
And so they rested for a long time. “Kiss me,” she said. “I 
am a human woman.” 

When Miss Innis opened her eyes later on and looked 
about her she was surprised to see that the afternoon had 
passed. The sun had already set, but the wood floated in a 
light as golden and as heavy as honey. She had the feeling 
that she rested on the bottom of a sea in which trees, blurred 
and indistinct, were growing. She felt, if she willed it, that 
she could raise her arms and splash the air; that she could 
spring upward, without effort, if she willed it, and float in 
the light, and that it would bear her weight. 
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Then she got up and walked across the sand, her lover’s 
arm about her, her head resting against his shoulder. There 
were red markings on the surface of the pool, and the shrubs 
which grew close to its brink were reflected reversed and 
still from a depth which was limitless. 

But when they reached the pool and she felt the cold 
water swirling about her feet, she drew back and asked her 
lover a question. At his answer, she smiled and stepped 
forward, and immediately the pool closed over her head. 

She rose to the surface and began to struggle furiously 
and to strike out with her hands, and she found herself, 
somehow, in shallow water again. She crawled out upon 
the sand and stood there incredulous. Beneath her she 
could see the boy swimming strongly, his body flashing 
through the water. Then he rose to the surface and held 
out his arms to her, standing knee-deep in the water, await- 
ing her. 

Miss Innis stared, her mouth opened wide with terror, 
for he stood revealed to her at last, and in that final, syrupy 
haze of twilight, his face sucked inward with a slow, gaseous 
sound and fell away. There were no lips now for her to kiss 
and no langorous eyes to look at her beauty. She stood 
paralyzed before these things, and then she turned and ran 
blindly, tearing her clothes on brambles, stumbling over logs 
and falling headlong into shallow ravines. 

Once in her room, she locked the door and took off her 
wet clothes. She pulled back the covers of her bed and lay 
there trembling. “No! No!” she said over and over. “I won’t 
do it! I won’t go there again!” 

But even as she spoke, she knew in her heart that she 
lied to herself. ‘““No! No!” she said desperately, “It’s too 
terrible. I’ll leave this place tonight and never come back. 
I won’t do it.” 

She turned on her back and cried softly so that the 
other people at the inn could not hear her. “There’s some- 
thing strange the matter with me,” she said. “I’m not really 
well. I’m not well, at all.” 




















Los Paisanos 


ALUDO A TODOS LOS PAISANOS: 

As the QUARTERLY goes to press the second annual Col- 
lege of Fine Arts Festival is in full swing at the University 
of New Mexico, and the hundreds participating in it are 
happy in the realization that its sponsor and director, Dean 
George St. Clair, the beloved “Saint” to students, faculty, 
and townspeople, is recovering from a serious illness which 
required convalescence in California. 

Group conferences, under the general direction of Mela 
Sedillo-Brewster, are being held every morning throughout 
the week on the various phases of the arts, with representa- 
tive leaders presiding. Evening programs scheduled include: 
“Peasant Cantata,” by Bach, under the direction of Grace 
Thompson; “Brittle Heaven,” a Dramatic Club production 
with Julia Keleher as director; Dean St. Clair’s play, “Star 
of Madrid,” with Rose Chaves directing; and a program of 
New Mexican and Mexican folk dances with Mrs. Brewster 
in charge. Attracting a great deal of attention are the 
various exhibitions of painting, pottery, tinware, and his- 
torical documents. 

By far one of the most delightful persons to visit our 
campus in many years was Seamus O’Duilearga, member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, director of Irish Folklore Com- 
mission. Mr. O’Duilearga’s lecture on the “Folklore of 
Ireland” not only charmed everyone who heard it, but also 
convinced them of his place as “the foremost authority on 
the rich and ancient oral traditions embedded in the Irish 
language.” 

The many friends and admirers here of John Gould 
Fletcher were delighted over the recent announcement that 
his volume of verse, 7. Lester Cohen, had won the Pulitzer 
award. Mr. Fletcher and his charming wife, Charlie Mae 
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Simon, are frequent campus visitors. . . . Both were honor 
guests at a recent literary tea given for them by Dr. Pearce, 
at which time, the distinguished poet read some of his verse. 

Dr. Ruth Murry Underhill, author of Singing for Power 
and Early Penthouse Dwellers of America, spent a few days 
here, recently, on her way to Pine Ridge, South Dakota, 
where she will teach “Cultural Anthropology” in Summer 
School for Indian Service employees. She has just finished 
writing a series of pamphlets on various Indian tribes which 
will be used in Indian schools and the MSS. of another book 
has been accepted by her publishers. 

Of unusual importance is the announcement by the 
Caxton Press that The Beloved House, by Dr. T. M. Pearce, 
will be released for publication in the early fall. The book, 
which presents the distinguished Mary Austin from a philo- 
sophic and personal viewpoint, will undoubtedly attract wide 
attention ... J. J. Augustine was in Albuquerque last week 
for a conference with Dr. Pearce in regard to the illustra- 
tions for his forthcoming Cartoon Guide for New Mexico... 
Sketches submitted by James Hall, of the University of New 
Mexico, were accepted by the publisher... 

Local poets are anticipating with interest Ralph Chey- 
ney’s stop here on his “round-the-nation Poetry-Prospecting- 
and-Promoting tour.” ... The Writer’s Group of the Wom- 
an’s Club, and the English Department of the University of 
New Mexico will sponsor a lecture which this distinguished 
poet and editor will give on June 8th... 

The academic year will end in a blaze of glory. The 
announcement that President Zimmerman had entirely re- 
covered from a critical illness, and will preside at the Com- 
mencement exercises celebrating the University’s semi- 
centennial anniversary, has occasioned wide-spread rejoic- 
ing. Five new buildings will be dedicated by Interior Secre- 
tary H. L. Ickes, guest speaker at the graduation exercises. 
... “Old Grads” are coming from far and near, and the week 
will be filled with festivities honoring them, this year’s 209 
graduates, and many distinguished delegates ... Every one 
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will want to buy a copy of Pueblo on the Mesa, a complete 
history of the University, written especially for the occa- 
sion by Dorothy Hughes, of the English Department. The 
book will be off the University Press in a few days, hand- 
somely bound, attractively printed, with a profusion of 
interesting pictures of the past and present. .. And every 
one will want to sing ever afterwards, we are sure, as our 
Alma Mater song, the following hymn which Dean St. Clair 
wrote a few months ago at the suggestion of Dorothy Wood- 
ward. Walter Keller has composed the music, and the hymn 
will be sung as the final number on this Commencement pro- 
gram, a beautiful and significant ending of a beautiful and 
significant occasion .. . 


Ringed round by mountains high and blue, 
And crowned by mesas grim and bare, 
Here Indians, Spaniards, Anglos, too 
Breathe deep thy free, life-giving air 

As into one strong race they grow, 
Singing thy praise, New Mexico! 


Thy University stands here, 

The home of freedom and of light; 

Nor need thy children ever fear 

That these will some day take their flight, 
Not while free minds and hearts still glow 
With love for Thee, New Mexico! 


O, Alma Mater! Staunch and true 

Through fifty years of storm and stress, 
Your loyal sons’ belief in you 

Brings us this day’s sweet happiness 

And their hearts still, through weal and woe, 
Shall sing thy praise, New Mexico! 


Hasta la vista, 
JULIA KELEHER. 








Translations from a Mythical “Shui Shu” 
By JOHANNA SPENCER 


On Drinking Much Saki 


Happy gurgling filling air. 

O, gentlemen, 

Please not defiling 

Ancient Grandfather’s porcelain 
Rice bowl. 


Little Birds Are 


On branch of tree 

Are nest containing many little birds. 
How many little birds are there? 
Are five. 


For Dying Quiet Death 


Willow tree standing 

In beautiful reflection of green lake 
Is like my heart 

Before mirror of your sad eyes. 
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College Books 


Melville in the South Seas—(Columbia University Press, 1939)—By 

Charles Roberts Anderson. 

Melville in the South Seas is a noteworthy contribution 
to scholarship in American literature, having the subsidy 
and sanction of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Council of Learned Societies and 
appearing in the series of Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature. The book brings to 
bear new material on the writings of Herman Melville, one 
of America’s re-discovered and much talked-of novelists. 
Melville is known, today, mostly through the studies which 
constitute the Melville revival of the twenties, the works 
by Weaver, Freeman, and Mumford. The importance of 
Professor Anderson’s book lies, not so much in its sound 
scholarship or in its new light on Melville’s life and writ- 
ings shed by careful research into the naval records of 
the United States, as in a corrected emphasis on the intrin- 
sic merits which make Herman Melville significant in the 
history of letters. Recent apologists have tried to present 
him as a mystic and a prophet. This conception of Melville 
came from the allegory with which he invested his great 
story of the whaling days of New Bedford, the Moby-Dick. 
There have been others beside the reviewer who have 
objected to the obscuring fog of the “hideous and intolerable 
allegory,” which accompanies the chase of the white whale. 

Professor Anderson asserts and proves that “the sur- 
vival value of Melville’s reputation rests on the fact that he 
was the literary discoverer of the South Seas.” Typee, Omoo, 
White-Jacket, and Moby-Dick “as the romance of the sea,” 
are the cornerstones on which his popularity rests. ‘“Mel- 
ville yearned to be thought a philosopher, but his four-year 
residence in the South Seas is the most significant part of his 
life.” The “fullest, richest life he was ever to know, at least 
in the physical and emotional sense,” came in the whaling 
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boat and on the island of Taipi, or Typee, among Polynesian 
savages. 

In 1842, when Melville, with one companion, deserted 
ship to live what he hoped would be a pleasanter existence 
among the cannibals, he found the natives unbelievably and 
almost unspeakably savage. He had become weary of the 
food on board the whaler Acushnet, for “when you come to 
sit down before a meat pie nearly one hundred feet long, it 
takes your appetite.” But once safely ashore, out of danger 
of floggings by cruel cat-o’-nine-tails, he was terrified by 
every lavish show of hospitality on the part of his hosts. 
He and his companion apparently were being fattened to 
take the principal part in a royal feast. 

Though it is true that the technique of Melville is in- 
debted to the Gothic novel of terror,—the descriptions in all 
of his books are sharpened in outline and heightened in 
color both by general reading and by research—the South 
Sea Islands, in the first half of the nineteenth century, were 
primitive in the extreme. Despairing of converting the 
natives or of softening their savagery, missionaries brought 
their wives thither in hope that the ladies could exert a 
refining influence. Alas! The Islanders first thought these 
creatures of extraordinary costume gods, but soon subjected 
them to the indignity of physical examination. Upon the dis- 
covery that the new arrivals were only women, in strange 
disguise, the contempt of the inhabitants knew no bounds. 
The missionaries were forced to return their wives to their 
native land. 

Professor Anderson, by his chronology, ends the possi- 
bility that the influence of Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast (1840), which “did start a vogue of seafaring for gen- 
tlemen’s sons in the 1840’s and 1850’s,”" had any connection 
with Melville’s shipping for the South Seas. When he left 
New Bedford, Melville had no prospect of business or finan- 
cial success; and his great love at the time was “to sail for- 
bidden seas and land on barbarous coasts!” 
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Professor Anderson points out in detail the great in- 
debtedness of Melville to other travel books, and to Sir 
Thomas Brown and Rabelais. The reader will probably 
agree with the reviewer that it is these erudite allusions in 
Melville which have brought him to the favorable attention 
of modern scholars and have thus made the extended re- 
search of Professor Anderson possible. 


DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH. 


The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson—(Columbia University Press, 
1939) —Edited by Ralph L. Rusk—In six volumes. 

In publishing The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Professor Rusk, of Columbia University, has brought to- 
gether in six volumes all of the scattered efforts of Emer- 
sonian scholarship for over a century. In this work the Col- 
umbia University Press has made available an edition of 
Emerson’s letters so complete, so literally accurate, and so 
skillfully edited that it will doubtless be the chief source 
of Emersonian biography for years to come. Professor 
Rusk, in his introduction, shows great finesse in arranging 
the fragments of Emerson’s thoughts without distortion and 
without the intrusion of editorial bias or brilliance. His 
style is readable but has the modesty and objectivity of last- 
ing biography. A perusal of his introduction shows at once 
why the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association and 
numerous other students of Emerson and owners of the 
letters have been willing to entrust this monumental task to 
his hands. 

This new collection of letters goes far to complete our 
picture of Emerson, the man, and adds some stirring events 
to what has usually been considered a comparatively quiet 
life. For the first time, most of Emerson’s readers will get 
an adequate impression of his sense of humor and his occa- 
sional violence of temper. True, “his letters could be prim, 
bloodless, maidenly enough” where “he was on terms of 
respect rather than of intimacy.” In such cases they were 
even “pale and insipid.” Yet the collection plainly indicates 
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“that he was capable of more warmth and enthusiasm in his 
friendships as well as his domestic relations than has been 
supposed.” 

When the family moved to Plymouth for an outing, he 
“thought it past wonder that his mother had left behind the 
shower bath and the calf.” The more intimate Emerson was 
with a correspondent the more exuberant was his imagery. 
The letters reveal his close intimacy with Anna Barker, to 
whom he was drawn by her “unique gentleness.” They show 
a passionate attachment to Ellen Tucker, his first wife. 
They prove that he could become rhapsodic over a great city. 
New York, for instance, was to him “a symbol of abundant 
life.” 

Though mental adventures were the most exciting 
events of his life, his lecture trips furnished enough stir- 
ring incidents to round out a scenario. At Niagara Falls he 
made a dramatic escape from a burning hotel. On Lake Erie 
his steamer caught fire in a blaze that terrified both passen- 
gers and crew. At St. Louis he found himself in a house 
where people were dying with cholera. He traveled over the 
frozen prairie in the snow; he crossed the Mississippi on the 
ice. “At Lafayette, Indiana, he was compelled to charter a 
special train in order to reach Chicago in time for his 
lecture.” 

But with all his adventures in America and in Europe, 
his inner experiences constitute the real life of the man. He 
was inspired by Carlyle, whose Heroes and Hero-Worship 
was the fertility and nurture of Representative Men. He 
loved Carlyle “because he was above the meanness of pre- 
tending to knowledge which he did not have.” But Coleridge, 
master of English philosophical thought in the early nine- 
teenth century, was a much stronger influence,—the Cole- 
ridge of Biographica Literaria, The Friend, and Aids to 
Reflection. 

Emerson’s reputation during his life time and much of 
his eminence among posterity is due to his Phi Beta Kappa 
address. But this great pronouncement on The American 
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Scholar, the most famous address ever delivered before the 
fraternity of scholars, was given only by accident. The 
Reverend Doctor Wainwright, who had been engaged for 
the occasion, created an emergency by suddenly withdraw- 
ing his acceptance of their invitation. They seized upon 
Emerson as a stop-gap. Emerson readily accepted only to 
find himself becalmed with the lack of inspiration. The 
“toiling substitute orator,” three weeks before the event, 
wrote that “he could not get any word from Olympus,” any 
Periclean fire. But the spark came; the address was deliv- 
ered; and he found himself the internationally famous 
author of an eighteen-cent pamphlet. His Divinity School 
Address at Harvard the next year “was like the explosion of 
a bombshell in a peaceful countryside.” Friends predicted 
that the affair would be his ruin. The sage of Concord was 
unperturbed. He wrote to his brother: “The world is some- 
what vexed with us on account of our wicked writings. I 
trust it will recover its composure.” 

In the hundred years which have passed since the 
delivery of these two addresses, the world, which soon came 
to view the ideas of Emerson with complacency, has through 
greater cataclysms lost much of its stability and faith. 
Though Emerson does not lack the color of temperament, his 
life and writings have more inner serenity than those of any 
other American author. And that part of the world which 
is fortunate enough to read the letters made available in this 
edition is likely, once more, to regain its composure. 


DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH 


Edward Moxon, Publisher of Poets—H. G. Merriam—Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939—$2.75. 


One English critic gained immortality by a lashing in 
words he applied to the poetry of John Keats. Edward 
Moxon, in contrast, will always be remembered for the en- 
couragement he gave to poets rather than the censure. Per- 
haps his sympathy grew out of the fact that as a young man 
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he wrote and published poetry of his own, not very good 
poetry, as Professor Merriam points out, but poetry never- 
theless. Moxon’s verse-writing echoes the tradition of Gray 
and Crabbe rather than the new sowing in themes and 
forms by Byron, Shelley, and Keats, yet the young poet, soon 
to become publisher, did not allow his own tastes to blind 
him to the virtues in the genius of others. 

Moxon was one of the earliest publishers to view 
publishing as a public service, rewarding to both the 
merchandiser of books and the growing public of readers 
in all classes. As printed literature emerged from the 
patronage of the aristocratic class, poets and essayists 
found themselves enslaved to a new kind of condescension, 
that of the publisher who became middle man in a continuing 
servility to the aristocracy and genteel middle class. Moxon’s 
sympathies were of the large and humane variety. In his 
first published book of verse, The Prospect and Other Poems, 
he expresses his desire to wake pity for the poor, remind the 
rich that wealth has a debt to society, and to paint the dig- 
nity of the toil of workaday mankind. This breadth of 
viewpoint must have been an essential element which drew 
contributions from Leigh Hunt (who gave Moxon the manu- 
script of Shelley’s Masque of Anarchy for posthumous publi- 
cation), Charles Lamb, William Wordsworth, Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, Eliza- 
beth Barret Browning, and other Victorians, some of whom 
loom larger in their own day than they do in ours. 

Professor Merriam quotes from an obituary notice 
which called Edward Moxon “the poets’ publisher—the 
Dodsley of his day.” How little tribute has been paid this 
man who helped to establish the fame of so many others. 
Dr. Merriam has helped to remedy this neglect. Along with 
the valuable discussion of the relations between the pub- 
lisher and the great literary figures he served, there is a fine 
background of the England in which Moxon and his con- 
temporaries lived. For this, the author’s years as a student 
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at Oxford and subsequent trips to the island have admirably 
fitted him. 

T. M. PEARCE 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


On Seeing Wallis’ Etching of 
The Death of Chatterton 
By PHYLLIS E. HARVEY 


There you lie, 
On a grey and faded counterpane 
With sunlight streaming in 
Upon your fair face 
Etched in ivory— 
And scattering radiant sunset 
From your tousled head 
That time could not contain. 
Had you but waited 
For the storm to cease 
And the rainbow stretched across the sky 
That now awaits your praise, 
Would you be here? 

A rose that bloomed 
But waited not to hear 
Of her blossom, nor see 
The tear that silently 
Drops upon her faded form. 











Book Reviews 


A History of Mexico—By Henry B. Parkes—Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1938—$3.75. 

Today, when world affairs are of such deep concern, it 
is more and more essential to know something of the history 
and resultant conditions in the various countries. And His- 
panic America looms ever more important to the United 
States. So, it is a pleasure and satisfaction to welcome well- 
written books upon nations in the western hemisphere. 
Henry B. Parkes’ A History of Mexico certainly falls into 
this category and is most opportune. The long, complicated, 
and intricate history of the republic just south of the Rio 
Grande has been collected from many sources and condensed 
into a single compact volume. Few works on Mexico writ- 
ten either in Spanish or in English can be compared in suc- 
cinctness and organization to the Parkes book. It is well 
planned and admirably balanced in the length of the discus- 
sions on the diverse phases of Mexican history. That story 
covers a long chronological span from the pre-Cortesian era 
of the Maya, Toltec, and Aztec to the social revolution of 
President Cardenas—yet Mr. Parkes has most admirably 
condensed this period into some 400 pages. Clearly aware of 
his problem where many factors, native and European, 
political, social, and economic play upon each other to make 
the present pattern, the author has shown a fine appreciation 
of the moving stream of events that have produced the Mex- 
ico of today. 

Organized into nine divisions the book handles, in chron- 
ological sequence, Indian Mexico, the conquest and estab- 
lishment of New Spain, the movement for independence, the 
transition into dictatorships, the later revolution, and the 
period of reconstruction known as the social revolution. 

Enthusiastic about certain leaders in the story of Mex- 
ico, Mr. Parkes, at times, loses his sense of balance and 
places his heroes in an undefendable position. For example, 
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when he writes of the conqueror he says, “of the builders of 
the Spanish Empire Cortés was to be the greatest” (p. 41). 
And again, “That Cortés was a man of very different quality 
from the other freebooters who had led other Spanish expe- 
ditions became evident when his fleet reached Yucatan” 
(p. 41). On the other hand, characterizations of Viceroy 
Mendoza (p. 91) Hidalgo (p. 145) and others are well done. 

Mr. Parkes also has a style of writing that is pleasing 
and his enthusiasm is stimulating and vitalizing. Certain 
descriptions are very well worked out, in fact almost lyrical 
in their presentation. 


Beneath the tropical sunlight, the blue skies, and 
the perpetual vistas of blue mountains, the Mexi- 
can cities, with their broad straight streets, their 
white or red houses, their patios adorned with 
roses and orange trees, their towering churches 
and convents, their Indian markets and extrava- 
gantly painted pulquerias, had a beauty unmatched 
elsewhere in America (p. 121). 


Another feature of Mr. Parkes’ book that is to be 
quite commended is the careful presentation of other than 
strict political history. Although based upon the thread of 
political developments, the social and economic factors are 
brought out again and again showing a deep understanding 
of the entire picture of the history which manifests itself in 
rapidly changing political events. 

On the whole, the book is splendidly organized, has a 
most readable style, and is carefully proportioned. Thus it 
is valuable and an outstanding addition to the histories of 
the Hispanic states. 


; ; . DOROTHY A 
University of New Mexico OROTHY WOODWARD 


Albuquerque. 


The Medals and Other Stories—Luigi Pirandello—E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc.—$2.50. 


The collection, The Medals and Other Stories, posthu- 
mously presents Luigi Pirandello in a medium other than 
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the theatre, one in which he is not so well known interna- 
tionally, perhaps, but in which he is no less the artist. Yet 
it is not quite fair to stamp Pirandello with the word “artist.” 
He is this, of course, but it is not art in any Tower of Ivory 
or any modern dregs of the sewer style. It takes an artist to 
dwell on funerals, the grave and death, adultery and the 
crime of passion, yet with a certain courtly gentility which 
does not in the least cancel the human realism, and always 
with the greatest of good humor. 

“A Character in Distress,” first of the collection, is an 
amusing and valid study of the problems of the craft. ‘The 
Haunted House,” “Sicilian Honour,” “War,” “Professor 
Lamis’ Vengeance,” “Tortoises for Luck,” it is difficult to 
select from this luxury of craftsmanship, art, and amuse- 
ment, which story is most memorable. Unforgettable, cer- 
tainly, is “My Last Journey,” that strange and simple pre- 
monition written but a few weeks before Pirandello’s death. 

These short stories are constructed in the style which 
the “art” short storyists of our own country have copied 
from the continentals. There is on the surface a slightness, 
below which most of our writers seemingly have not fath- 
omed. They would do well to probe further ; to discover the 
truth, that there is nothing slight in the tales of foreign ar- 
tists ; there is a steely framework and a tremendous impact, 
all by method of insertion rather than by beating the drums, 
which bring the stories again and again to mind. The method 
of philosophizing is another which might be studied to ad- 
vantage. Pirandello philosophizes without detaching himself 
for the process. He speaks of nationalism, of morality, of 
after life, of the poor, of war, but the story does not fall 
apart while he thinks, and it is for the reader to judge if 
there is not always the smile of irony in his words. Obviously 
in these sketches, he has not high opinion of women, yet no 
woman would take offense, rather she would feel that it is 
but of these particular women he has drawn that the author 
is not fond. 

Luigi Pirandello no more needs critics’ approval on 
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what he writes than does a greater writer of any country. 
The approval of the people has already been placed on those 
who have risen to highest ranking author of their country in 
their own time. Pirandello’s “Six Characters in Search of 
an Author,” of course, made him more than a great Italian 
writer ; it established him internationally. The award of the 
Nobel prize in 1934 was no more than a tangible crown which 
had long before been placed on his head by innumerable 
world readers.. 

One cannot help but recall in him another great Italian 
writer of long ago, the great Boccaccio. Yet the modern 
Italian has the warmer touch without ever taint of sentimen- 
talism, and his characters lose nothing of vividness in his 
medium. It may be that the comparison comes because each 
man is so thoroughly a product of his own country. No mat- 
ter how much Pirandello belongs to the world, the fact re- 
mains, as realized through his work, he is so very Italian. 
To feel the sun-warmed earth, the gayety and simplicity of 
beauty of an Italy told for years in song and story, to know 
the people of this land, one need not do more than read the 
definitely non-sentimental, non-romantic Italian tales, “The 
Medals and Other Stories.” 

DOROTHY HUGHES 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque. 


Old California Cowboys—Dane Coolidge—E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
New York—$2.50. 

Old California Cowboys is a descriptive account of 
cowboy life in California, Arizona, and Old Mexico. The 
book is divided into three divisions, each recounting tales 
about cowboy life in one of these regions. 

Each of these divisions is complete in itself, and the 
only connecting thread of the book is the emphasis placed on 
good horsemanship. The reader is inclined to wonder why 
the book is entitled Old California Cowboys, since only fifty- 
three of the one hundred and fifty-eight pages in the book 
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deal with California. The connecting theme of good horse- 
manship, however, does hold the book together, and, of 
course, the cowboys of each of these three areas were influ- 
enced by the life and customs of the cowboys in the other 
areas. 

While the sequence of time is a bit inconsistent in the 
various parts of the book, Mr. Coolidge’s vast knowledge of 
the West is apparent in his characters and his settings. 

The book is full of lore and distinct cowboy characters, 
and when the reader has finished the book, he has a definite 
idea of the life of the cowboy of old, and of the differences 
between the Mexican and the American cowboy. 

Although the style of writing seems a bit jerky at times, 
the effect created, nevertheless, is one of consistent Western 
atmosphere, and the author displays a broad knowledge of 
cowboy customs and terms. The book is illustrated with 
many beautiful photographs which were taken by the author. 

Those persons interested in horses, horsemanship, and 
cowboy life will find in this book a wealth of interesting 
background material as well as many informative and amus- 
ing anecdotes. 

ALMEDA EMERY 
Billings, Montana. 


Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver—J. Frank Dobie—Little Brown and 
Company, 1939—$3.50. 

The bookshop windows today are cluttered up with 
Western books, written for the most part, by those whose 
impressions of the West are gained from looking out of a 
Pullman car window. These books are an insult to the intel- 
ligence of a Westerner. It is refreshing when such a book as 
Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver, by Frank Dobie, appears on 
the market. It will be hard indeed to find another writer 
capable of producing its like. 

To all who possess the gypsy’s love of adventure, the 
book should have a strong appeal, taking one as it does into 
the little known mountain and canyon fortresses of this 
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continent. With his knowledge of Spanish and Indian cus- 
toms, Dobie is splendidly equipped. Dobie has kept on the 
trail of these stories he portrays with all the tenacity of the 
Apache and Yaqui trailers of whom he speaks. Of these 
delightful yarns, all but two or three have many versions, 
all alluring and different. None but a man as versatile as 
the author could have extracted the dross from the gold, as 
the many different versions have, in most part, been handed 
down from generation to generation. He pictures the search 
for Tayopa as vividly as though portrayed with paint and 
brush; it is a word picture of unfailing interest and merit. 
Dobie’s description of entering the Canyon Compaiiero is so 
splendidly portrayed that (although a distance of some five 
hundred miles away) it was with difficulty I was restrained 
from saddling my horse, packing my mule, and joining him. 

Not alone on account of its delightful stories is the book 
so interesting; it is greatly enhanced by the descriptions of 
the country through which one is taken. The mention so 
often of the courtesies shown Dobie while in Mexico by the 
poorest peon class (usually overlooked by authors) is a 
graceful acknowledgment of the descendants of a courtly 
people. 

The world at large is to hear more of Frank Dobie and 
his writings. 

Compajiero, hasta otra vista. 

JACK THORP 

Alameda, N. M. 


Summer Roads to Gaspé—Dorothy Hogner—E. P. Dutton, 1939— 
$3.50. 


In sharp contrast to the western paths travelled pre- 
viously, the Hogners. explore for their readers this time 
Quebec and the Gaspé peninsula with a side trip to New- 
foundland. 

Dorothy Hogner takes you along as a fellow camper in 
Summer Roads to Gaspé: the jollities of camp life, the obser- 
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vations of tourist mania and Old World Atmosphere, and 
their curious encounters with the French and English Cana- 
dians become part of a shared experience. 

The book combines the best of historical background, 
diary travel and incidental comment. For those who wish to 
visit Quebec and Gaspé it will provide invaluable aid in road 
information, and incidental information on history, places of 
interest and story legend of the country. Unlike most travel 
writers Mrs. Hogner shows admirable ability for judgment 
on the humorous and unpleasant as well as the beautiful. 
The reader realizes that the trip is an adventure in a Ford 
roadster and not a pilgrimage guided by travel posters and 
road maps. 

On their trip the Hogners take you through Quebec and 
on to the Gaspé peninsula where the find the quaint French 
Canadian towns of Little Gaspé, Percé, and Saint Anne des 
Monts. Everywhere they pitched their tent, children and 
curious adults came to visit with the Americans in frag- 
mentary French or English, or, lacking that, in pantomime. 

We are indebted to Nils Hogner for fine illustrations 
and an opportunity for visualizing the Canadian trip. 


NELLITA WALKER 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


The Grapes of Wrath—John Steinbeck. 


Written with a terrible sincerity, a deep undercurrent 
of masculine tenderness and wrath, John Steinbeck’s latest 
volume, and surely his greatest to date, is tremendous in its 
scope and sheer human understanding. 

That such a book written about one problem in Amer- 
ica can so encompass many of our other problems is nothing 
short of a miracle. That such characters as Ma Joad and her 
son Tom, the convict paroled after serving part of his sen- 
tence, can somehow seem to touch all of us in sheer genius. 

The book is a great one. It may be even the greatest book 
which has yet been written in this America, where all men 
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who are true Americans are imbued with a deep conviction 
that there is an innate respect due every human being, how- 
ever degraded he may seem to be. 

Surely Grampa and Grandma Joad, both wicked old 
rascals, truly human in their habits and actions, are not 
judged by this man who wrote about them. He writes them 
as he created them in his mind, not as types, but as individ- 
uals, and his treatment of them, as of all the characters in 
the book, is deeply tender and understanding. 

In only one place would the reality of the characters 
seem a bit weak. Steinbeck’s handling of the two children is 
less completely comprehensive than it might be, but his un- 
derstanding, and his superb ability to create understanding 
in his reader for his other characters more than compensates 
for that lack. 

The Grapes of Wrath, dealing with Oklahoma dust bowl 
farmers, somehow seems to belong to the whole country. It 
is America, and it is American; both in its subject matter 
and in the burning indignation of the author. 

Never once does he let that indignation express itself, 
and it is all the more terrible and effective in its restraint. 

The language of the book might be offensive to some 
people. It is an earthy vulgarity, a commonplace kind of 
expression which is characteristic of the types with whom 
the book deals. There is absolutely none of the smoking- 
room story atmosphere about it, but rather the old Anglo- 
Saxon earthiness that one finds in the earliest of written 
tales. 

Chaucer would find himself at home with these families 
on their overland pilgrimage toward a “Promised Land” but 
only Steinbeck could write such a heartbreaking tale of the 
mirage that Land turned out to be for the weary, hopeless 
men and women who want to live by their own efforts. 


IRENE FISHER 
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Dezba, Woman of the Desert—Gladys A. Reichard—J. J. Augustin— 
$3.00. 

Here is a volume of ethnological fact told in story form 
—a volume telling the tale of Dezba, Navajo woman, her 
husband and children, and her friends. How they live, what 
they do, the old customs and the reasons for them, the new 
customs and the pains arising from them are told with 
directness and clarity. In Dezba, the reader will learn much 
of the family life of the Navajos and of their problems. 

That it is told in tale form about one Navajo family 
makes it none the less authentic, for Dr. Reichard has com- 
piled her material from hundreds of families. She is, per- 
haps as familiar with the Navajo life and customs as any 
anthropologist and student of primitive peoples. 

The pictures, many of them taken by the author, and 
others by her sister, Miss Lilian Reichard, add much to the 
charm of the volume. They are used in the same manner as 
pictures in other volumes published by Augustin, and are 
excellently reproduced. 

Although the author has attempted to popularize her 
material by using story form, the fact remains that Dezba 
does not quite “come alive.” It is a superb effort, but the 
breath of life is not quite apparent in this Galatea of the 
desert. 

One feels the soundness of the information, and the 
book can be recommended to persons wishing to know how 
the Navajos live. ; 

That the vitality of actual persons rather than types 
does not pulse through Dezba, Little Policeman, and Gray 
Girl is not so much that the characters are not real people, 
but that the scientific training of the author will not permit 
her to send the fictional blood coursing in their veins. 

Dezba has been compared to Ruth Underhill’s First 
Penthouse Dwellers of America. If the author’s effort was 
to do what Dr. Underhill has done in her book, namely, to 
produce a volume which will contain interest, information, 
and popular rendition of knowledge about the Navajos as 
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Miss Underhill did in her Pueblo Indian volume, she has 
succeeded. 

If it was intended as a quasi-fictional effort, to give body 
and blood and life to her characters, she has not succeeded. 


IRENE FISHER 
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